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Lang. Allan Quatermain had continued the success of She> twenty
thousand copies being sold in the month of publication, ten
thousand of which were subscribed in London alone, a figure
which Longmans believed "more than has ever been subscribed
of a 6s. novel before." Haggard was disappointed that Cleopatra,
which ran serially in the Illustrated London News before book
publication in 1889, did not enjoy equal success. He wrote it in
two months, immediately after his return from Egypt in the
summer of 1887, and believed it to be his best work up to that
rime. He had absorbed much knowledge of Egyptian antiquities,
and allowed his enthusiasm for the subject to override his theory
that a story should be told simply and directly. He was damped
when Lang, having read the manuscript, advised him to

" Put Ckopatra away for as long as possible, and then read
it as a member of the public. You will find, I thini, that
between chapters three and eight it is too long, too full of
antiquarian detail, and too slow in movement to carry the
general public with it... The style is very well kept up, but it
is not an advantage for a story to be told in an archaic style
(this of course is unavoidable). For that reason I would
condense a good deal and it could be done."

With his cynically practical appraisal of literary aspirations, Lang
saw that Haggard was ambitiously trying to write on a higher
plane than he had previously attempted, and probably doubted
his ability to succeed, while clearly perceiving that in this book
he was falling between the stools of scholarship and popular
story-telling. Haggard, however, believed in the book, aad backed
in his belief by the opinion of his publisher, Charles Longman,
he disregarded Lang's advice, arguing that the "cutting out of
passages resembles the pulling of bricks from a built wall, since
it will be found that every, or nearly every passage, even if it is
of a reflective character, is developed or alluded to in some portion
of what follows." Respecting Lang's judgment and worried by
his criticism, he compromised clumsily by explaining in a
prefatory note that" unfortunately it is scarcely possible to write
a book of this nature and period without introducing a certain
amount of illustrative matter, for by no other means can. the long